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LNA RX ODALE TAO 


by Arnie Fenner 


In June, 1966 | was eleven years old and I already 
knew what I wanted to be when I grew up. 

Like most kids I had toyed with the idea of being a 
policeman or a soldier or an astronaut; my mother thought 
I'd make a salesman while my dad had dreams of my becom- 
ing a doctor, But while standing in front of the Time To 
Read newsstand at 12th and Main in Kansas City all of 
those possible professions were quickly and irrevocably swept 
aside. Half hidden by a crowd of sports and sex titles was a 
magazine featuring the most riveting 
cover my young eyes had ever seen: in 
shades of brown and splashes of red, a 
resolute warrior, surrounded by a trio 
of winged demons and standing on the 
body of a fourth, brandished a blood- 
ied sword in furious defiance. 

Oh. My. God. 

Brushing aside magazines fea- 
turing Chiefs quarterback Lenny 
Dawson on one side and beckoning 
breasts on the other (both subjects 
would receive my avid attention in 
time), I grabbed for this 4-color per- 
sonification of heroic struggle, this 
depiction of terror and wonder, which 
was boldly and arcanely signed in one 
corner “Frazetta.” 

Tc was the ninth issue of 


TERROR IN THEDARK KINGDOM: 


knew that anyone who could capture on canvas as dramatic a 
moment as Frank Frazetta had with this Creepy cover had to 
be someone extraordinary. To have the talent and the vision 
to create Art with a capital “A”, to strike an emotional chord 
within an audience, to tap into their unconscious and release 
that elusive sense of wonder: I knew, even at eleven, that I 
could never actually “be” Frazetta, but I desperately wanted 
to have the same impact on others that he had on me. 

From that day on I sought out Frank’s work, scour- 
ing the book and magazine racks at the 
local drugstore, sending off for catalogs 
from ads in comics, ordering the back 
issues of Creepy and Eerie that featured 
his work, enviously reading fanzine 
articles about collectors who traveled 
East to meet Frazetta and—wow!—buy 
his original art. I learned about his 
early career in comics and watched as 
his approach to painting paperback 
covers evolved and became (if possible) 
even more exciting and self-assured, I 
happily bought his first World Beater 
posters to hang on my wall and bemus- 
edly noted the army of Frazetta imita- 
tors that had sprung up. I remember 
eyeing a mint copy of Thunda #1, 
Frank’s 1952 comic, at the first local 
science fiction convention and wishing 


Creepy, an 81/211 black and white 
horror comic produced by Famous 
Monsters of Filmland publisher James 


Above: The painting that introduced me to Frazetta in 1966. 
Opposite: NEW WORLD, oil on board, 17°21". Originally 
published as the cover to Yeat's Best Science Fiction, edited by 
Donald Waltheim, SF Book Club, 1972. 


I had the $50 asking price (copies go 
for nearly $1000 these days). The 
memory of getting the nickel tour of 


Warren. Its impact on my adolescent and impressionable 
psyche was immediate and I knew at that precise instant 
what I wanted to be when I was an adult: 

I wanted to be Frank Frazetta. 

I knew at a glance that this “Frazetta” was cool, con- 
fident, smart, tough, rich, good-looking, talented beyond 
belief: in other words, all of the things that I wasn’t, but 
hoped to be. Even his signature was a dramatic statement! 

Okay. So I was a kid. 

The previous year I had been daydreaming about 
being Agent 007 (thanks to Bob McGinnis’ movie poster for 
Thunderball), but Frank changed all that. I didn't know who 
this Frazetta guy was: I was unfamiliar with his credentials or 
his life story, with his virtues or his vices. But I instinctively 


Vern Coriell’s collection and seeing my first Frazetta original 
(the cover to Tarzan and the Lion Men) is sull vivid in my 
mind. And I recall snickering at mail-order dealer Howard 
Rogofsky’s catalog listing of a paper cup Frank had actually 
drank out of (ooo!) and signed. Price: five bucks. 

No, I didn’t buy it. Give me some credit. 

As the years passed, as | matured and went through 
school and eventually embarked on a career in the publishing 
industry, I learned to appreciate a broad spectrum of creators 
and styles and sensibilities, in both the fine art and commer- 
cial worlds. But as Pyle and Wyeth, as Monet and Van 
Gogh, as the Dillons and Punchatz stimulated my imagina- 
tion and sparked my own creativity, I never lost my respect 
for and love of Frank's work. And I discovered that my origi- 


THE IMAGINATIVE YEARS 


autobiographical notes by Frank Frazetta 


I wont try to tell a story, but rather simply to 
remember past years and times that might be of interest. 

I was born in Brooklyn in 1928 at a time when the 
area was far less crowded. Believe it or not, there were large 
spaces of open land and even some woods. I can remember 
vividly those glorious and imaginative years, so filled with 
adventure and fantasy. I was a dreamer then and I’m still a 
dreamer, I cannot remember exactly when I drew my first 
picture, but I wasn't quite three years old when I sold my 
first crayon drawing to Grandma...for 
the tidy sum of one penny. Quite an 
amount when you consider that a 
penny bought a handful of candy in 
1931! I have her to thank for showing 
me that there was money to be made 
in art. I recall with gratitude the inter- 
est she showed in my efforts and the 
encouragement she gave me each and 
every day. 

As much as I enjoyed explor- 
ing the vast and mysterious jungles of 
what was simply my backyard—hunt- 
ing for the elusive flying grasshopper, 
the deadly garden spider, and other 
such dangerous game—I found myself 
looking forward to rainy days. It was 
on rainy days that I really sat down 


a pencil and paper and asked me to copy a very small picture 
postcard which featured a very realistically painting of a 
group of ducks. When he returned later on to see how far I 
had progressed, he took one look at my drawing, snatched it 
up exclaiming “Mama mia!”, and ran off waving the drawing 
in the air while calling everyone to come over and look at it. 
The Professor's name was Michele Falanga; he was a truly 
Fine Artist and a winner of many awards in his native Italy. 
As time passed he became so impressed with my ability that 
he vowed to send me to some famous 
art schools in Italy when he thought I 
was ready at his own expense. 
Unfortunately, before that time came 
Michele Falanga died and the idea of 
attending art schools in Italy died with 
him. The school remained open for 
about a year after that: so many of the 
students had become such close friends 
that we couldn't bear to close up shop 
We all chipped in and paid the rent 
and continued to hold classes with the 
more advanced students doing the 
teaching. One of these students was 
Albert Pucci, a very fine artist and a 
life-long friend. 

Meanwhile, in elementary school 
I was awarded the Art Medal on gradu- 


with pencil and paper and drew my 
fool head off. All through school teach- 
ers would pat me on the head and call 


Above: Frenk, Ellie, and George Lucas in front of the 
Frazetta home, circa 1978, Lucas owns several Frazetta orig- 


inals and has mentioned that he considered Frank Famous 
Funnies covers an early source of inspiration. Facing page: 
Frazetta giving some atvitude in New York, circa 1959. 


ation day and the principle made such 
a flattering speech in my behalf that I 
felt embarrassed, but my parents were 


me a “genius.” Christmas, Easter, and 
Thanksgiving: these were my big days. I guess I drew more 
Santas Clauses, Easter Bunnies, and turkeys on blackboards 
than anyone could count. During these years I produced 
countless home-drawn comic books and created many char- 
acters, one of which,“Snowman,” was eventually published 
in Tally-Ho Comics #1 in 1944. 

Upon the insistence of one of my teachers my par- 
ents enrolled me in the Brooklyn Academy of Fine Arts 
when I was eight years old. The Academy was little more 
than a one floor/three room affair with a total of thirty stu- 
dents ranging in age from (you guessed it) eight to eighty. I 
still remember the Professor's look of skepticism as I signed 
in. You could easily imagine him thinking, “Oh, no! No 
another ‘child prodigy’!!” Nevertheless, he sat me down with 


beaming with pride. 

Through my teens I continued drawing and a little 
painting (very little), but began to slack off somewhat. I had 
discovered girls and baseball so art played second fiddle for a 
few years...and still does, to a certain degree, though for 
other reasons. 

The neighborhood I lived in grew progressively 
worse. Gang wars and violence were common everyday 
occurrences, I found myself an active participant in many 
such incidents. Being the sensitive type, I could never accept 
being bullied by what I considered a lower element and soon 
found myself smashing a few noses here and there. You 
would be amazed at how nice those punks could become 
when the right psychology is applied. The reputation I 
gained in those days is something I'd much rather forget, 
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Frank’s influences, above left moving clockwise: A page from Hal 


in newspaper strip. Milton Caniff’s femme fatale; The 


Dragon Lady, from Terry and the Pirates; Kong. the eighth wonder of 


the world: the demon from the "Night ain” segment of 


Walt Disneys Fanvasia; and E.C. Segar’s Popeye and Wimpy. Frazetta 


uld do fair 


says, “I loved the newspaper comics and when I was a kid 1 
imitations of Foster and Caniff. Segar’s Popeye was wonderfully 
designed. And I loved movies: King Kong is so atmospheric that 


Kam still inspired by it. And what can I say about Fantasia and 


Pinnochio other than they were the greatest 


though I cannot deny that I took more pride My first publish 


in my physical prowess in those days than in work, “Snowman”, ap 
my ability as an artist. In high school I ran when I was sixteen. T! 
the hundred yard dash in under ten seconds, year I did a feature cal 


did the running broad jump at twenty feet “Captain Kidd Jr.” W. 


and the standing broad jump at ten feet, held the school nineteen Graham Ingels gave me a real break by h 
record for chinning and pushups on the parallel bars, per- a feature called “Judy of the Jungle.” From there it 
formed ten legitimate one-arm chins, had the fastest time other features: Dan Brand and Tipi, Thunda, Jona 
climbing a rope in both the “L” and “V” positions, and won Li Abner, and so forth. I had wanted to take over | 
a bet with the manager of the high school baseball team newspaper strip and that was always in the back of 
when I threw a baseball more that 400 feet! I was offered a while I was working in comics, but the syndicate v 
contract with the New York Giants to play on their farm interested. When they finally did offer it to me it v 


team, but turned them down. late: I had become a painter and wasn't interested i 


bogged down in the daily routine of a strip artist. 


I met Roy Krenkel back in 1949 or-1950 and he 


never ceased to be a constant source of inspiration to me. He 


Abner and finally suc- 


tried for years to get me to drop Li 
ceeded. Roy was truly a conscientious artist who woul 
tolerate incompetence. He would belabor me into painting 


what hé'would consider a “masterpiece.” He used to 


announce that the day he became Ruler he would have me 

chained to my drawing table and stand over me with a whip. 

after he had abolished baseball and gir- 
and I adored him and used to look for- 


That is, of cours 
dles. My wife, E 
ward to his visits with mutual delight. Although it’s been 
years since Roy died, I think of him often. 


It was because of Roy’s enthusiasm that I started 


text contin 


Se 


. Much of Frank's early work is signed with his nickname “Fritz.” Previously unpublished. 
This guide established the look for the lead character. 


Above: Untitled drawing, circa 1945. Pencil on paper, 12°x14” 
Opposite page: Frazetta’s original character style sheet for Thun'da, 1952. Ink on paper, 12°x16". 
Previously unpublished. 
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| SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
CAROLYN MESSER, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
WAS ONE OF HUNDREDS 
OF YOUNGSTERS 
GATHERED ON THE 
BEACH OF M/IODLE 
STRAITS LAKE IN 
WESTACRE VILLAGE, 
TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE SEASON'S FIRST 


WHILE A SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD BOY STRUGGLED 


FRANTICALLY FOR 

MIS_LIFE IN DEEP 

WATER NOT FAR 

AWAY ~~ NOTICED BY 
NO ONE.// 


WITH A HORRIFIED GASR CAROLYN WENT INTO 
INSTANT ACTION... SHE DIDN'T EVEN THINK 
ABOUT YELLING FOR HELP--THERE WAS 
ONLY ONE SINGLE THOUGHT IN HER MIND-— 


TO SAVE THAT CHILD KK 5 anG 
GASSED 


(BY NO ONE, THAT /5, EXCEPT CAROLYN 
MESSER... FOR A MOMENT SHE THOUGHT 
THE CHILD WAS MERELY PLAYING-~ BUT 
THEN. SHE SAW THE DESPERATE TERROR 
IN THE BOY'S EYES... 


te 
= 


HE’S-- HE'S 
GOING DOWN! 
GOOD LORD... 
I'VE JUST GOT 
TO GET TO HIM 
IN TIME! 


Hel#® 67 B17 


Above: Cover to Famous Funnies #210, Ink on paper, 12”x16", 1954. Watercélored by Frazetta for a portfolio in 1975. 


e from Heroic Com » a title specializing in true stories of bravery, circa 1952. Ink on paper, 12”x16" 


Above: One of the Lil Abne 
on paper, circa 1955. Opposi 


ards Frank created for Superior Greeting Co. while working as one of Al Capp’s ghost artists. Ink and watercolor 


age: A one page strip for Mad #106 titled “Early One Morning in the Jungle.” Watercolor on paper, 1966. 
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Above left: The books the 
collected into monograp! 


not only propelle 
Packaged for Bi 


am books by lan and Betty Bala 


through twelve pr 


painting book and magazine covers. Once that ball started 
rolling a lot of other doors opened up for me: I did quite a 
few movie posters and eventually created my own film with 
Ralph Bakshi, Fire & Ice. In the late 1980s I got out of the 
freelance artist grind and began doing things just for me. I 


still accepted an occasional assignment, but only the ones 
that appealed to me. The poster business Ellie runs is very 
successful and one of my sons, Frank Jr., has been kept busy 
with the Frazetta Internet web site in recent years. 

In 1999 we got tired of stumbling over artwork in 
our house and started construction on a permanent facility 
to display my work. This is the third Frazetta Museam—the 
first was in downtown East Stroudsburg, the second was in 
Boca Grande, Florida. 


and this one is definitely the best: 
the doors opened on weekends in 2000 and the crowds and 
n gratifying. 

I've never liked talking too much about my own 
work and hate being interviewed. While I am flattered by 
some of the things people have said or written about me 


their reactions have bi 


Frazetta to international prominence, but a 


es Peacock Press 


THE PANTPASTIG ART OP 
PRANK 


FRAZE PP: 


” 


o opened the door for other contemporary artists to have their works 


in 1975, the first book’ popularity was such that it went 


(and not so thrilled about others!), | don't think any of it 
matters tremendously. | think it’s the artwork that has to 


speak for itself: if people respond to something | have done, 


thar’s all that counts. That's one of the reasons the museum 


is so satisfying: I love to see people's reactions to my art. 
I still draw and paint, maybe not as quickly as when 


I was young, but since I'm not concerned with deadlines or a 


dollar, time isn’t an issue. My primary hobby these day 


photography: I own a number of cameras and a full assort- 


ment of lenses. I do all of my own processing in my own 
darkroom and never go far without a camera. I still love 
baseball, but most of my exercise these days consists of keep- 
ing up with a growing pack of very energetic grandkids. 
Dave Winiewicz asked me once if I could put into 
words how I thought of my career. In’answer, I would con- 
sider myself to be a creative artist, not just a fantasy illustra- 
tor. I work purely from my imagination without swipe files 


or photographs sitting by my easel while I paint. I stress 


good composition and a sense of design that borders on the 
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abstract in spite of the subject matter, When people look with attitude, with a look, with a gesture. Imagination is all 


back on my art, no one is ever going to say that I was the of it and I firmly believe that is what I’ll be remembered for 


best draftsman who ever lived. And they're not going to say Getting Frank Frazetta to talk about himself, much 


that | painted the most beautiful women or the most heroic 


less write a biography, is a monumental challenge that has only 
figures. But I think they'll say that I made the most unbe- 


rarely met with success. This autobiographical essay first appeared 
lievable things believable: that standing in front of one of my 


in the Frazetta-themed issue of the fan magazine The Burroughs 
paintings caused a suspension of disbelief. 
Bs 


Achieving that Bulletin (issue #29, 1972). It was edited and updated in December, 
wasnt done with style or color or technique; it was achieved 2001 for inclusion in this book. 7 
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There's a school photo hanging on the wall 
in the second floor room the Frazettas use to 
archive art not hanging in the museum. 
smiles and tosses down the gauntlet: “That's my 


illie 


high school class picture. Pick me out!” 

It’s not that hard. After forty-some years, 
the smile, the eyes, the a¢titude—all are the same. 
Front row, right side. 


“Okay,” she continues, “now, how am I differ- 


ent from everyone else?” I look. And look. Beyond it 
being Ellie I’m hard-pressed to single out any- 
thing particularly glaring. 

Her smile broadens: “I’m wearing white 
shoes. Everyone else is wearing black. All the 
honor roll members are seated on the front row; 
they had told us to all dress the same and wear 
black shoes. White went better with my dress 
and that’s what I wore. They tried to move 
me to the back where my shoes wouldn't 
show and I wouldn't budge. I was on 
the honor roll and I deserved to be 
on the front row. We fought for 
awhile, but I finally won.” 

Did they give you an “A” 
in Stubborn 101? I ask. 

Ellie just laughs in reply. 

But I'm sure they did. 


When you think of Norman 
Rockwell or Howard Pyle or N.C. Wyeth, 
their wives don't simultaneously come to 
mind, Such is not the case with Frazetta: 


you can’t think of Frank without instantly 
considering Ellie as part of the equation. 
Which is appropriate. 
She doesn't want me to quote her, 
doesn't want me devoting space in the books to 
her or her story. She’s always eager to shine the 
spotlight on Frank and stay in the background. But 
Frank's story is incomplete without including Elli 


they're a team. You can't talk about the pitcher without 


considering the catcher as well. 

Eleanor Kelly was blonde, blue-eyed, and 
17 when she met Frank; a romance instantly 
blossomed and they were married after four 


years of dating. “My parents were divorced when 
I was young and I lived with my father,” Ellie 
relates. “I didn’t have the easiest childhood. I 
went to school, worked at the movie theater, 
and kept house. One night, after I had gone to 
bed exhausted I heard some pebbles bouncing off 
the window. Before I could get up I heard my 
father’s window fly up and he’s yelling, “Who 
the hell’s out there?!’ and I heard Frank go, 
“Uhh, it’s just me, Mr. Kelly. 1, uhh, 
brought Ellie some pizza.’ And my father 
yelled, “Take your damn pizza and get the 
hell outta here!’ “Okay, Mr. Kelly. See ya 
tomorrow.’ I thought it was just the most 


romantic thing; I was so excited I couldn't get 
back to sleep that night!” 
Her excitement for Frank has lasted 
almost a half century thus.far. Throughout 
the course of their forty-four year marriage 
she has provided the necessary balance 
in the tempestuous life of an artist. Ellie 
has been Frank's biggest fan and valued 
critic, his most trusted advisor and his 
one-woman pep club, his occasional 
model and frequent inspiration. She was 
a buffer and protector, enabling Frazetta to 
work uninterrupted—and took the blame 
when people her husband had said he didn’t 
want to talk with became angry at being unable 
to breech her defenses. Her Frazetta Prints busi- 
ness provided the family with the financial cushion 
that allowed Frank to pursue only those assign- 
ments that he found challenging and her negotiating 


skills with potential clients and licensors were (and 
are) daunting. 
Being a shrewd business woman and acting as the 
guardian of Frank's privacy didn’t endear her to some 
people. “There are those individuals that don't have 
very nice things to say about me, right?” Ellie says, 
sitting on the veranda of the Frazetta Museum 
which overlooks their lake. “But those are the 
same people I’ve held accountable for their 
words and actions. If someone says they're a 
friend they should act like one. If someone enters 
into a contract with us, I expect them to do every- 


Above left: Frank and Ellie in Long Island, NY, circa 1959. Above center: Ellie prepares to show Frank another use for a bat. Brooklyn, circa 1954, Above 
right: Franks previously unpublished sketch of a pregnant Ellie, circa 1968. Opposite page: KING OF KINGS. Oil on board, 16°x20" . Previously unpublished, 
circa 1986. Throughout their marriage Frank has painted religious subjects as gifts for Ellie. This is one of several portraits of Jesus he’ done, 


additional compensation to the creators. That all changed 
when Frank insisted on having his originals returned; the 
illustration community recognized a good thing when they 
saw it and followed suit. Today's policy of selling reproduc- 
tion rights only or charging an additional price for a client to 
retain an original pretty much began with Frank Frazetta. 
But he sometimes had a hard time holding onto his own 
work once it had been returned by a publisher. “Frank was 
generous to a fault,” Ellie notes. “If someone said they liked 
something, he'd give it to them. He always loved to make 
friends and fans happy. But I soon found out that a few of 
these people would take these gifts and sell them for pretty 
large amounts. And they'd be re-sold for more money and 
sold again for even more. Not only did it make us mad, but 
it hurt our feelings. So we started being more careful about 
the originals. We've sold some things over the years—and 
bought others back—but a little piece of me has traveled 
with every painting that has gone out the door. I love them 
alland it breaks my heart to see any of them go.” 

But the works the Frazettas have retained are the 
benchmark paintings and Ellie enthusiastically provides 
background histories to curious visitors to the Museum. Her 
eyes sparkle, her smile broadens, as she meets each new 
group, insisting they sign in. In the short time they've been 


open they've had visitors from all over the U.S and Canada.. 

Why do it? I ask. Why not hand the reigns over to 
one of the kids or hire a tour guide? Forget about the fans! 

“No, no, vo,” Ellie says sternly, looking up at me 
with an intensity that tends to make me a little nervous. 
“Bite your tongue. Without the fans there would be no 
Frazetta. There wouldn't be a Museum. There wouldn't be a 
Frazetta Prints. Sure, Frank would have created wonderful 
art no matter what, but think of all the artists with talent 
who have to struggle to pay their bills and never get any 
recognition. Remember that some of Frank's greatest paint- 
ings were done because he felt challenged to not let his fans 
down. There's no one like Frank, alright? But there are no 
other fans like Frazetta Fans. Of course I'm going to greet 
everyone personally as long as I'm able: how could I not? 
You know what Frank says? He says we're crazy to work this 
hard. “You need money, sell a painting.’ Sell a painting, he 
says! Over my dead body! But Frank knows we do what we 
do out of love. Love for him, for his art and love of the fans. 
We've truly been blessed.” 

Aaaaa, youre just too damn stubborn to vot run 
around and do it all yourself, I tease her. 

“You said I got an ‘A’ in Stubborn,” she replies. And 
I know she’s telling me the truth. ij 


Above left: The 


[Krenkel] did it. No big whoop. But then some of these guys 
started to take my stuff out of books without permission and 
put them into portfolios and turn them into posters. My 
drawings were being copied by artists for book covers for the 
same publishers I was working for. They were putting me in 
competition with myself! I’m supposed to be flattered at 
being robbed! It’s not cute when their hand is in my pocket 
and they're taking food out of the mouths of my family.” 

To add-insult to injury, some of the worst offenders 
were “fans” that professed friendship, people the Frazettas 
had generously invited into their home. In many ways it was 
similar to the stalker mentality usually directed toward rock 
stars and Hollywood celebrities: the greatest abuses came 
from people who would describe themselves as Frank's great- 
est admirer 

“We ne 
bringing these crooks to justice,” Ellie says. “I'm a religious 


+ wanted to waste a lot of time and energy 


person—I'm reading the Bible for the third time—and the 
Lord said, “Vengeance is Mine.’” Her eyes twinkle. “But I 
elves. At 


also believe that God helps those who help them: 
this point in our lives, Frank and I have to be thinking about 
protecting and preserving the copyrights so that our children 
and grandchildren can benefit in the future. If that means we 


have to use our lawyers to insure our rights—and I don’t say 


this lightly—we will. It is not something we ever wanted to 
do, but we never asked to be stolen from, either.” 


FRANK 
FRAZETTA 


The illustrations on these pages show some of the 
most egregious examples of bootleg products that routinely 
show up at conventions or on internet auction sites. The 
production values are abysmal, the sources for the works are 
other copyrighted books or magazines, and without excep- 
tion all repeat each other’s contents and include art readily 
available in legitimate publications. Some try to hide the ille- 
gality of their products by including Frank's copyright in the 


indices or by crediting Frazetta Prints as the publisher: need- 


less to say, these items were never sanctioned and the 
Frazetta’s never received any compensation for the use of 
Frank’s art. The purchase of any of these products, regardless 
of when they were originally produced, benefits the bootleg- 


ger and erodes the copyrights of the artist. 


In the 1960s legendary publisher Ian Ballantine 
championed the rights of J.R.R. Tolkien when an American 
publisher discovered a loophole in the copyright for The 

d editions 


Lord of the Rings and began publishing unauthori 
in direct competition with the licensed publisher. Ballantine's 
call-to-arms for ethical treatment and respect for a creator's 
rights was answered by readers and professionals throughout 
the country and the illegitimate editions were eventually 
withdrawn from circulation. To use a baseball metaphor, it's 


time to step up to the plate for Frazetta: you can show your 
respect for him, his family, and his art by not buying or sell- 
ing unauthorized merchandise. + 
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by Michael Wm. Kaluta 


ter, but the 
zetta pictures I saw, admired and 
studied were the covers to two Ace Paperbacks by 
Edgar Rice Burroughs: Back to the Stone Age and A 
Fighting Man of Mars, c. 1963. The cover credit on 
the indicia pages attributed both covers to Roy 
G. Krenkel, who's art on the other Ace ERB 
books had stopped me in my tracks and 
made a dent in my mind. My visual acuity 


I wouldn't know it until 15 years 
first ever Frank Fi 


wasn't developed enough at the time to 
see the subtle differences between Roy 
Krenkel’s other covers, like The Master 
Mind Of Mars and Pirates of Venus, and 
these two beauties. Many years into 
my career the word would come out: 
Roy had had Frank Frazetta “ape” his 
style for these covers to meet dead- 
lines, eventually suggesting Ace 
Books hire Frazetta in on the rest 
of the ERB books. 

Once Frank was doing 
cover work under his own name 
ar 


style the differences were obvi- 
ous. Roy and Frank shone on the 
covers in their separate ways, and 
both attracted my attention and 
demanded I study their diver- 
gent thinking, drawing and 
painting as presented with 
each month's new ERB 
book. Like The Beatles and 
Bob Dylan songs of the era, 
each original, surprising 

and uplifting, Roy and 
Frank had the fantasy arena 


in thrall with their varied presentations. As a 
young artist, lured by both the content of the books and the 
content of the art, I was twice blessed, never knowing which 
artist would have the next release, nor what image to expect. 
Add to the cover art the fact that each Ace book also had one 
black and white interior drawing, well, it was as if I was 
enrolled in a Master Class on how to draw Science Fantasy 
Art. 

The Ace Books Tarzan series covers were totally 
Frazetta: he nailed them, redefined the character while hon- 


ng the past depictions. The concepts and com- 
so other-worldly I could hardly 


grasp them; Fr; 


ta’s figure knowledge and “camera 
angles” formed the major impact of the coy- 
ers, along with his unique color choices, 

His added design subtleties showed 

his knowledge of what gave a pic- 
ture depth beyond the portrayed 

subject. No matter how often 
nor with what intensity I stud- 

ied the covers, there was always 
more for me to learn; a great help 
was having my artist friends near- 

by to discuss the elements as each 

discovered them. Trading Frazetta 

Insights between artists was one of the 
great learning tools, one still in use today. 

I always had an interest in “scope” 

in pictures and often a painting could grab 

me with nothing more than a believably real- 


ized landscape, be it fantasy or reality: in those 


early days the figure work came second to 

» me. But Frazetta's concen- 
£ y 3 tration on The Figure as 

j The Picture showed me how 

Ure one could invent a world by pre- 

senting a well-conceived figure. It was in 


how that figure was dressed, their 


demeanor, pose and accouterments that one 


sensed the world in which the figure lived. 
And Frazetta excelled at that task as no 
other fantasy artist had. What need for an 
entire legion of Cimmerian sol- 
diery when he could conjure the 
complete world in the way he had 
rt hold his 
weapon? The choice of the weapon 


his main chara 


and armor, or lack of both was always in keeping with the 
world he was building in his painting. I was quick to note 
the authenticity of his imagined world: never was there that 
clumsy, “dressed for the picture” look so common on fantas' 
covers. This, if nothing else, separated 
of-the-mill. 

I might add here there really was no run-of-the-mill 
at that time. There is reason to believe the modern Fantasy 


etta from the run- 


Art Genre was born with Frazetta’s depiction of Conan the 
Barbarian on the Lancer paperback, Conan the Adventurer 
The art on the Edgar Rice Burroughs’ books did not engen- 
der copyists. The copying of ERB’s writing had come earlier 
in the century. When those old Read-Alike books by lesser 
authors were re-published, the savvy publisher got Roy 
Krenkel or Fr 


Howard's Conan stories were to Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 


nk Frazetta to do those covers too. Robert E. 


adventures what Frazetta’s paintings were to the pulp cover 
art of that bygone day: akin, but enlarged. 

L was a “tourist” during my early admiration of 
Frazetta’s work: each new piece before my eyes was like a 
revealed vista now open to my amazement. I drank in the 


view and hungered for more. Just 18 years old in 1964, there 


Frazetta Work for me to discov- 


were years and years of Earl 
er, while at the same time being treated to each new offering 
coming off the publishers’ list. So, I went both forward and 

backward in time: a terrific Conan painting on a new paper- 
back one day would be overwhelmed when a package arrived 


including 14 Funny Animal headings from the year of my 


birth. A new Creepy magazine cover the following week 
would be set aside when a copy of Thun'da number one 
arrived by the next week’s mail. 

An interesting observation during this time was, 
even though I could see definite stylistic similarities in all the 
work, it was surprising how little Frazetta’s terrific oil paint- 
ings resembled his terrific comic book or illustration work. 
Frank’s talent shone in all three areas. But when it came to 
oil painting, he didn't just translate his line into color. His 
paintings outgrew the roots of his earlier work. Certainly 
there was some shared imagery, but as Frank went from line 
through tone and into full gear with his oils, the effect was 
like watching a child grow through all the intricate levels of 
behavior until a fully mature adult stands at the apex of his 


profession, still commanding all the energies of the inquisi- 


tive child, the brash youth, the exploring teen and the intro- 
spective young adult, yet blending them into something 
beyond the sum 

Somewhere during my feeding frenzy I started try- 
ing to absorb the art, focusing beyond my amazement and 
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entertainment in an attempt to understand WHY I 
was fascinated. Why was a Frazetta-depicted wrist 
so much more informed and alluring than another 
artist's? | still can’t answer that question, except to 
suggest there was something that Frazetta tapped 
into in his own mind that resonated in mine. It is 
unquestioned that Frazetta’s pictures, to those who 
admired them, give the viewer a sense of “always 
having been.” Once set down on canvas, the most 
outré of scenes becomes the template for how that 
action, character or scene has to be thought of 
from that moment on. True Creation: there was no 
image, then, set down, the image becomes THE 
image, definite; all other attempts mere dross or 
imitation. Fans sense the majority of Frazetta’s work 
as iconic, as if they'd dreamed or lived that scene 
and had forgotten about it until presented with 
Frank’s painting. I never questioned if his Conan 
pictures were anything but a true representation of 
Robert E. Howard’s character and world, and 
knew, without reservation, his Tarzan was the 
Tarzan; all other representations becoming quaint. 
Frank’s ability to “nail” a hero while capturing a 
dynamic moment is unsurpassed, possibly only 
equaled in the paintings of 100 years earlier, 
though not often and never to the same degree. No 
one, to my knowledge, has rivaled his ability to 
capture raw energy as embodied in the figure in action. 
Where earlier painters may have touched his depth of mood, 
they missed his impact. Where another artist might have 
equaled his force of design coupled with characterization, 
they missed his sweep and atmosphere. As personal as I felt 
these pictures to be, as much as they illustrated my dream 
life, I wasn't the only person so enthralled. The Frazetta Way 
washed out many of the other artists’ work being published 
at the time, making that other art appear underdone, under- 
fed, uninspired. There were older artists, dead artists whose 
work held up in the glare of Frazetta’s power and énergy, but 
the main gang of other Sci-Fi and Fantasy Artists just looked 
sun-bleached and forgettable next to the series of paintings 
being published through Eerie and Creepy magazine, the 
Conan books and Frank’s other covers in the field 

A large fan-base of young, on-their-way artists were 
drinking in the Frazetta Look. Almost the only reason any of 
them got a break was that Frank couldn't do all the covers as 
the fantasy market grew. An unfortunate side of this was, too 
often, the publishers looked to artists who were standing on 
Frazetta’s shoulders, if not actually standing behind him with 
their hands in his pockets. They needed the Frazetta “look”: 
it sold books. Lesser artists can hardly be blamed for being 
overcome by Frazetta’s approach.. There are few talents who 
become trend setters, but once the trend is set, some artists 
of lesser ability get their souls stolen by the stronger artists’ 
style and solutions, This happened during the careers of 
Charles Dana Gibson, Maxfield Parrish and Norman 
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Rockwell, all certainly Originals, as it has and still does in 
these days of Jean “Moebius” Giraud’s work. And Frazetta 
was as complete an original as there has ever been. The trap 
in studying and emulating any of these icons is the lure of 
the borrowed style. These accomplished masters of illustra- 
tion have, in their work, answered all the hard questions: 
Design, Content, Color, Lighting, Feeling, Mood, 
Expression. Even a mediocre artist, following the greater 
artists’ lead, can touch heights otherwise unavailable. A tal- 
ented artist, caught in the whirlpool of imitation, can, time 
after time, create a masterpiece. A satisfying event, as long as 
they don't mind the constant observation that their work 
looks so much like the artist of their focus. A copyist, even a 
brilliantly talented one, will always present the same picture, 
always a step behind the Original. The hallmark of the tal- 
ented Original is each painting or drawing surprises even the 
most ardent fan. One of the most often heard exclamations 
in my circle of artists during the Frazetta Years, 1962 to the 
present, was: “I never thought of that!” 

There are, of course, many levels of inspiration and 
there are many, many artists who have felt the heat of Frank’s 
work without ever having had to steal the flame. That 
Frazetta painted pictures was enough for many younger 
artists to climb into their own styles and let loose their own 
demons and warriors, feeling Frazetta at their shoulder, a 
companion on their personal road. t 
Creator of art for books, comics, theatrical productions, and posters, Michael 
Kalutas work has recently been collected in Wings of Twilight from NBM. 


CARSON OF VENUS 


For Frazetta, the next best thing to getting the Tarzan newspaper strip was illustrating the covers for the 
first series of Ace Burroughs paperbacks in the 1960s. “They treated me terribly, kept my art, and paid the bare 
minimum,” Frank states, “but I had loved Burroughs since I was a kid reading his books under the kitchen 
table, so I was initially very excited at the chance to paint the covers.” 

ABOVE: 
Rough to Carson of Venus, watercolor and pencil on paper, approximately 8°x10", 1963. 


opPostrE: 
Frazetta’ finished cover for Carson of Venus by Edgar Rice Burroughs. Ace Books, watercolor on board, approximately 12"x18", 1963. 
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ABOVE 


IRON THORN 


Cover to Amsirs and the Iron Thorn by Algis Budrys. Gold Medal Books, oil on board, 16" 


OPPOSITE 


GULLIVER OF MARS 


Cover to Gulliver of Mars by Edwin L. Arnold. Ace Books, oil on board, 11x16", 1964. 


ROMAN CHARIOT 


Before eventually getting typecast as a sword and sorcery cover artist by art directors, Frazetta created 
paintings for a wide variety of book genres. Child of the Sun was a historical potboiler that was given a little class 
by Frank’s elegant canvas. “It was a stinker of a book,” Frank laughs, “but the cover turned out alright.” 


ABOVE 
Cover to Child of the Sun by Kyle Onsott and Lance Horner. Oil on masonite, approximately 20°16", 1972 
Transparency courtesy of the Alex and Phyllis Eisenstein Collection. 


OPPOSITE 
A detail of the “Roman Chariot” painting. Frank understood the effect a dramatic gesture could have on the audience and subsequently was his own best model. 


ABOVE 


TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN LION 
Interior illustration for “Tarzan and the Castaways by Edgar Rice Burroughs. Canaveral Press, ink on board, g"x12", 1964. 
‘opposite: 
LAND OF TERROR 
lar Library, oil 07 masonite 15°22", 1970. 


ut of Time by Frank Bellknap Long. Pop! 


M E, 


WITHERWING 


As has been discussed in Frank’s previous books, he’s never had a problem returning to a work and alter- 
ing it after publication, sometimes subtly, sometimes significantly. The version of “Witherwing” above appeared 
as both a book cover and a poster from Frazetta Prints; the painting as it exists now appears on the facing page. 


ABOVE 


Cover to Witherwing by David Jarrett. Warner Books, oil on masonite, 16°x23", 1979. 


oPPostre 
The current incarnation of “Witherwing 


LEAPING LIZARDS 


“I was never much of a fan of nuts-and-bolts science fiction,” Frazetta admits. “There always had to be 
at least a hint of fantasy to keep me interested.” Frank’s covers for Bridge Publications Writers of the Future series 
all had a nostalgic pulp-era flavor, replete with rayguns, bug-eyed aliens, and scantily glad maidens. 


ABOVE 
Cover to Writers of the Future. Bridge Publications, oil on masonite, approximately 20°x16", 1987. 


OPPOSITE: 
A detail of “Leaping Lizards”. Author Services turned most of Frazetta’s paintings for Bridge into limited edition lithograph. 


FOLLOWING SPREAD: 
“Dream Flight”, originally published as the cover to Writers of the Future. Bridge Publications, oil on masonite, approximately 20°x16", 1987. 


BATTLEFIELD EARTH 
Frazetta created a number of covers for Bridge Publications in the 1980s. This painting, based on 
Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard's final science fiction novel, was originally intended as the book's jacket, 


but was ultimately used as a single page calendar instead. Despite being a bestselling nove 
Battlefield Earth starring John Travolta didn’t attract an audience and was a major boxoffice 


a film adaptation of 


ailure in 2000. 


ABOVE 
Rough to Battlefield Earth. Gouache on paper, approximately 4°x5", 1984. 


OPPOSITE 
Battlefield Earth. Oil on masonite, 16"x24”, 1984. 
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THE LORD OF THE RINGS 

When short-lived Denver, Colorado publisher Middle Earth commissioned Frazetta to create an art 
portfolio inspired by J.R.R. Tolkien’s classic trilogy they inadvertently ignited a firestorm of criticism from the 
legion of Rings fans who took issue with Frank’s liberal interpretation of the story. Accustomed to his versions of 
fantasy characters becoming definitive, he was somewhat mystified by the controversy surrounding the folio. 
“Wow, I thought the Burroughs fans were particular,” Frazetta muses, “but the Tolkien fans were really picky.” 

ABOVE 
Several of Frazetta's ink on paper illustrations for the Middle Earth portfolio. Various sizes, 1975. 


OPPOSITE 
“Gollum”. Oil on masonite, 14°19", 1975. 
Nor intended for the portfolio, Frank painted one of the Rings’ most notorious yet tragic characters for bis own enjoyment. 
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ABOVE 
STAND-OFF 


Cover for Famous Funnies #211. Ink on paper, 12"x14”, 1954. Watercolored by Frazetta for a portfolio in 1975 


OPPOSITE 
FREE FALL 


Cover for Famous Funnies #212. Ink on paper, 12"<18", 1954. Watercolored by Frazetta for a portfolio in 1975, 
Pape > 
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ABOVE 


ON THE STAIRS 


Cover for Famous Funnies #209. Ink on paper, 12"x14", 1953. Watercolored by Frazetta for a portfolio in 1975. 


“When George Lucas came out to visit he told me that my Famous Funnies covers had been one of his 
inspirations for Star Wa 


etta relates, “which I thought was a pretty sweet thing to say.” Fans were disap- 
pointed when they learned Frank had turned down Lucas’ offer to paint the cover for a Star Wars novelization 
and mystified when his advertisements for the derivative “Battlestar Galactica” began to appear weekly in the TV 
Guide. “The simple answer,” Frazetta explains “is that I got to paint what I wanted and I retained my originals 
and my copyrights. I wouldn't have been able to keep either if I had taken the Star Wars job and I would not 
have had much creative freedom. That would have been a step backward for me.” 


OPPOSITE 
IN PHARAOH’S TOMB 


Advertisement for the television series “Battlestar Galactica” that ran in TV Guide. Oil on masonite, 16"x20", 1978. 


FOLLOWING SPREAD: 
ATTACK 


Advertisement for the television series “Battlestar Galactica” that ran in TV Guide. Oil on masonite, 20"x15", 1978. 


SCRAMBLE 


Other artists tend to cock a disbelieving eye when Frazetta insists that he never used reference photos 
while actually painting, but people who have had the opportunity to watch him wade into an assignment sub- 
stantiate his claim. Of course, he did research a subject or take photographs of actions to get his creative juices 
flowing: the family album contains pictures of Ellie in the kitchen wearing tights and strapping on a helmet in 
poses similar to the fighter pilots in “Scramble.” As Frank explains, “Once I see something, once I snap a picture, 
that image is locked in my head forever, ready for me to pull out and use whenever I want. But whatever I pull 
out is my version of what I saw, it’s gone through my filter. It could never exist as an actual event or photo.” 


ABOVE 
An advertisement for the television series “Battlestar Galactica” that ran in TV Guide. Oil on masonite, 21"x17", 1978. 


OPPOSITE 
A detail from “Scramble’ 
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by Dave Stevens 


With the first Frazetta image I encountered at age 
14, I knew almost instinctively that I'd found something 
truly unique in the field of book illustration. His art tran- 
scended categorizing, yet seemed to demand, and eventually 
became, its own genre. Almost overnight he single-handedly 
carved out and established the visual language of Sword and 
Sorcery forever after. Everything done since bears his undeni- 
able influence. 

I still remember 
being completely mes- 
merized by my first 
Conan paperback cover 
and the scene he'd depict- 
ed for the story “Rogues in 
the House”: a darkly pri- 
mal knife-wielding Conan, 
straddling the shoulders of 
an apeman wrapped in a 
blood-red curtain: its mouth 
open, roaring with rage and 
pain. To my young eyes it 
was the embodiment of 
bloodlust! 

I took it home and, 
unable to stop looking at it, 
immediately tried to copy it in 
pencil. It felt like I had been 
hooked up to direct current. I started haunting 
the used bookstores, searching for more of this new visual 
opiate; pinching pennies to afford every cover of Frank's 
that I could finds Thankfully, there were many! 

The Conan covers were each more magnificent 
than the last. And the earlier Ace Burroughs paper- 
backs soon became the Holy Grail (they sported addi- 
tional title page illustrations inside!). I also feverishly 
swapped, borrowed, and begged other collectors for the 
Warren magazines featuring his covers. And I made sure I 
never missed the weekly new arrivals on the racks at the 
local Rexall Drug store. 

I discovered and collected many other artists as well, 
but Frazetta was always ground-zero for me. Each time I 
encountered a new image, I was instantly seduced! His illus- 
trations were, and still are exotic, lusty, and ferocious! His 
charging figures leap out at you and clutch at your throat 
with coiled fingers, eyes flashing and teeth bared. 

His characters are utterly primal and sexually 
charged. There is eminent danger in his art and a carnal 
darkness; a feeling of looking out over the edge of a precipice 


and into an abyss filled with snarling, snapping death! 
Through the generosity of several older book-col- 
lecting buddies, I was introduced to some of Frank’s other 
accomplishments: his astonishing black and white magazine 
illustrations and early comics work for Famous Funnies, the 
E.C. line, and most notably, his Johnny Comet newspaper 
daily. In 1969, I got my hands on a copy of Ed April's 
reprint volume of Frazetta’s 1952 racing strip. Though poorly 
reproduced and woefully slim, it was a tantalizing glimpse at 
some of Frank's finest work as a line artist. And 
although I was too young to 
gtasp the full weight of 
the work then, years 
later, | would revisit it 
and learn a great deal 
that I could apply to my 
own experience as a 
struggling brushman. 
Things like line 
quality, drapery, dramatic 
lighting, and the subtleties 
of turning the human form 
seem effortless in Frazetta’s 
hands, as though he barely 
gave them a thought as the 
images magically flowed 
from his wrist and onto the 
paneled page. His skills with 
brush and ink were staggering 
and, in my opinion, will 


Above left: Though 
Conan was not she firse book published in the never be equaled by 


serie-—that distinction went ro Conan the anyone in the field. 
Adventurer. Above right: This amateur magazine 


labeled #1, Lancer Books’ 


was the first astempt to reprint Fraceteas short-lived Frank Frazetta's 
Johnny Comet newspaper comic, Facing page: A €ffect on me as an artist 
previously unpublished drawing that was part of has been tremendous. I 
Franks proposed "Nina sip, int 1952. an never praise the 
work enough or stress its importance in my life and to my 
struggle to create memorable imagery of my own. The power 
and intensity of his body of work does not wane with the 
passage of time. It resonates, richer in every aspect to older, 
more experienced eyes. At age 45, I now have even greater 
respect and admiration for his artistic accomplishments and 
abilities (as both painter and line artist) than I ever had as 
a fanatical teenaged viewer. As I grow older I am certain 


that my regard for his work will only increase. t 


A multi-faceted artist with an international following, Dave Stevens is perhaps 
best-known as the creator of The Rocketeer comic and 1991 Disney film adap- 
tation. He currently is at work on a retrospective book of his career. 


DEVIL RIDER 


The original cover for this early outlaw biker novel is one of Dave Stevens’ favorites. His meticulous 
search of the Frazetta archives during our trip to gather the contents for this book luckily uncovered a single 
transparency of this painting. The revised version appears on the facing page. 

ABOVE: 
Cover to High Side by Max Erlich, Fawcett Books, oil on board, approximately 14°x18", 1970. 


oppostre: 
The revised cover to High Side, retitled “Devil Rider”. Oil on board, approximately 14x18”, circa 1977. 
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CONAN THE BUCCANEER 
Frazetta’s original cover painting for Conan the Buccaneer was loosely inspired by one of his own illustra- 
tions for the Canaveral Press edition of Tarzan and the Castaways (see Icon, p. 81]. Certainly a far more complex 


composition than many of his other book covers of the same time period, Frank’s painting electrified audiences 


and revitaliz 
d: 


When the original was returned to him Frank repainted Conan’s face and helmet [opposite], adding 


ed sales of the flagging Conan series. Fans rejoiced, the publisher was ecstatic, but Fr. 


zetta Was Not 
satisfie 


omething just didn’t look right. 


armor to the figure and detail to the necklace. Still sensing that the work was unbalanced he ultimately elected to 
remove Conan entirely and start over. The painting in its present form is entitled “The Destroyer” [see /con, p. 


63] and is easily one of Frazetta’s most popular works. Neither version shown on these pages still exists. 


Personally, I still like the first rendering a great deal, almost as much as the revised canvas, and said as 
much to Frank during a visit to his home. Without turning his head, he shot me a sidelong glance and growled 
simply, “It was crap.” 

ABOVE 
Cover to Conan the Buccaneer by L. Sprague de Camp & Lin Carter. Lancer Books, oil on masonite, approximately 16°x20", 1971. 


oprostre 
Frazetta’s first revision of the painting cirea 1974. 


ABOVE: 
EVE 
A personal work, Watercolor on paper, 12"<15", 1960. 


OPPOSITE: 
GIRL BATHING 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, 12°15", 1962. 
Courtesy of the David Winiewicz collection. 
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SPIRIT OF THE FOREST 


A personal work. Watercolor on paper, 13°x16”, 1949. 


THE TEMPTERS 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, 15”<12”, 1951. 


ay 


Bo 
Letterhead design for the production company of actress Bo Derek. 
Watercolor on board, 14"x18", 1981. 
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One of Frank's reference photos of Bo Derek. 

He painted the poster for her film Ghosts Can't Do It, 
but producer John Derek decided to use a photograph 
for the advertising instead. 

Frazetta’s painting remains unpublished, 
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ABOVE: 


QUEEN OF THE NILE 
Personal drawing. Pencil on paper, 12°10", circa 1993. 


oppostre 
SALOME 
Commissioned as the poster for the film Salomé’s Last Dance, previously unpublished. Oil on masonite, approximately 15x22", circa 1987. 
Transparency courtesy of the Victor Dricks callection. 


Frank has painted a fair number of religious-themed works, primarily as gifts for Ellie, including a cute 
watercolor of the Frazettas as Adam and Eve. “I was so excited when Frank told me he was going to do a paint- 
ing of the Garden of Eden for me,” Ellie laughs, hooking a thumb toward their cartoon»portrait which also 
includes a friendly serpent offering them an apple, “and that’s what he gave me!” 

“Salomé”, however, wasn't created as a gift and, given its context, isn’t terribly religious. It was commis- 
sioned by Vestron Pictures as the poster for Ken Russell’s film Salomés Last Dance starring Glenda Jackson. 
Telling the story of Oscar Wilde's presentation of his play “Salomé” in a London brothel, Russell’s movie isn’t 
exactly The Ten Commandments. Frazetta’s painting was not used and this is it's first publication. 


DARK WONDERS 


by Bernie Wrightson 


Above: Untitled drawing, circa 1993. Pencil on paper, 15"x11". 
Opposite-page: WOLEMAN, 1965. Oil on board, 16”x20", First published as the cover to Creepy #4, Warren Publishing, NY. 


One of my childhood routines (along with checking 
out the comics stand daily, and planning my whole week 
around catching Son of Dracula or The Bride of Frankenstein 
on Shock Theater Saturday night) was riding on my bike to 
the bookstore once a week to look for Frazetta covers. 

Frank's stuff was always easy to spot. It jumped off 
the rack and right into your face. At the time, mid to late 
sixties; before the legions of lame imitators and wannabees 
(myself included!), there was just nothing else like it on the 
bookshelves. A Frazetta painting yelled at you from the 
bookstand. Loud. Rude. No apologies. “Pick me up! NOW!” 

Frank combines the energy of comic books and the 
goofiness of B-movies and the savage, muscular, gaudy sensi- 
bilities of the adventure pulps with a fine arts painter's sense 
of light and color, the academician’s knowledge of anatomy 
and movement taken to its extreme. 


Looking at Frank Frazetta’s paintings is what got me 
off my lazy teenage ass and into seriously drawing, and for 
nearly forty years I've continued to look at Frank's work and 
1 am now, as ever, endlessly and delightedly inspired, influ- 
enced, amazed and dumfounded at the fact that after all 
these years, all the hundreds of times I've looked at his paint- 
ings, I can look at them today and still find something new! 

Frank Frazetta is unquestionably one of the most 
influential artists of all time, and as one of his innumerable 
illegitimate offspring, I want to thank him for putting me on 
this road of strange landscapes and dark wonders, and walk- 
ing with me and showing me the way all these years. it 


Bernie Wrightson, popularly refered to as the “Master of the Macabre”, is high- 
by regarded for his illustrated edition of Mary Shelley Frankenstein, for his 
conceptual art for the film Ghostbusters, and as the co-creator and first artist 
for DC long-running Swamp Thing comic. 


ABOVE 
CIRCLE OF TERROR 


to Creepy #2, Warren Pi on board, 1415", 1964 


POSITE 
F NIGHT 


yard, 14°18", 1964 


Frazetta’s covers for James Warren’s Creepy, Eerie, and Vampirella comic magazines are among Frank's 


most popular works: he was obviously having fun while creating them. “I painted whatever I wanted,” he says. 


“How could I not have od tim 
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ABOVE 
VAMPIRELLA 


Promotional drawing of the title character for Warren's horror comic. Ink on paper, approximately 9x12", 1969, 


OPPOSITE 
VAMPI 


Personal drawing, previously unpublished. Pencil on paper, 14°10", 1991. 


«AND NOW A FEW WORDS ABOUT WEREWOLVES! DREDGED UP FROM 


CREEPY'S LOATHSOME LORE / 


AS YOU KNOW, SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE WEREWOLVES, 
AND IF ANY OF YOU MONSTERS THINK THEY DON'T EXIST OUTSIDE 
THIS DUNGEON ... WELL... READ ON! 


Man's assuming a 
WOLF-LIKE STATE 
GOES BACK TO THE 
DAWN OF TIME 
WHEN PREHISTORIC 
MAN. FOUND IT 
NECESSARY TO 
BAND INTO WOLF 
PACKS TO HUNT 


— ‘ 2 Eee 

| WEREWOLF LEGENDS SPREAD AMONG ANCIENT ie ee COnaES cs MEE CCOULRND, WE 

| Wer EGENDS : nc TERRORIZED BY THE BEANE CLAN. A FAMILY LIVING 
NORSEMEN BECAUSE OF BERSERKERS! FIERCE zi 

: : eee LIKE. WOLVES IN A CAVE, WHO PRACTICED CANNI 
WARRIORS WHO CHARGED INTO BATTLE LIKE MADMER Pn pe pie patio a ipa lecy 
HIDEOUSLY GARBED IN WOLF PELTS! etl eon wf sins: 
THOUSAND VICTIMS 


FAR LATER, IN 
FRANCE, A’ 
YOUNG HERDS 
MAN, JEAN INSTITUTIONS 
GRENIER AND PSYCHO- 
CLAIMED” THE ANALYSIS, 
FULL MOON 3 CASES ARE 
TRANSFORMED is MORE RARE 
HIM INTO A ‘ YET, A FULL 
MAN- EATING MOON INEVITA~ 
BLY SIGNALS 
OVER FIFTY ARISE IN 
PEOPLE DEAD CRIME. AND 
BY HIS HANDS, MAYHEM ! 
AUTHORITIES COINCIDENCE? 
WERE INCLINED FY] : , PERHAPS. 
TO AGREE - A * BUT WHEN 
¢ THE FULL 
MOON BEAMS, 
PICK YOUR 
COMPANY, 
WITH CARE 


ART BY FRANK FRAZETTA 


STORY BY ARCHIE GOODWIN 


ABOVE 
LOATHSOME LORE 


A feature page from Creepy #2. Warren Publishing, ink on paper, approximately 12°18", 1964. 


OPposrTE 
FLESH EATERS 


Cover to The Flesh Eaters by L.A. Mors. Warner Books, oil on board, 17°x20", 1979 


The Flesh Eaters tells the story of the medieval Sawney Beane clan of Scotland who robbed, murdered, 
and ate unwary travelers. Fifteen years before painting the book cover Frazetta had done an illustration of the 
Beane bunch for his one page feature in Creepy magazine. 


ABOVE 
TORTURE GARDEN 


Cover to Torture Garden by Octave Mirbeau. Lancer Books, oil on board, 12°18", 1965. 


OPPOSITE 
PRINCE OF DARKNESS 


Painting for an unproduced animated film, previously unpublished. Oil on board, 16°20", 1975. 


In the mid-1970s Frank was approached by Orsatti Productions to create character designs for a pro- 
ing and, though 


posed animated adaptation of Dracula. The producers were never able to secure financial ba 


there was a brief flurry of renewed interest in the 1980s, the film was never made. 


ABOVE 
DEVIL'S GENERATIC 


Cover to The Devil's Generation edited by Vie Ghidalia. Lancer Books, oil on board, 12"x18", 1973, 


OPPOSITE 


AUTUMN PEOPLE 


Autumn People’ is almost an abstract,” Frazetta observes. “It has a very misty quality that is much bet- 


ter suited for Bradbury than the comic book approach that I took for the other 


Cover to The Autumn People by Ray Bradbury. Ballantine Books, oil on board, 10"x17", 1965. 


FRAZETTA-IN SAN DIEGO 


by Dr. David Winiewicz 


I have been a close friend of Frank Frazetta for over 


Periodic vis 


20 ye s and weekly phone calls have provid- 
ed me with a wealth of fascinating conversations and memo- 
rable experiences. One of the most interesting was the 1995 
San Diego Comic Convention which Frank decided to 

attend along with his wife, Elli 


. At the time, Frank was 


recovering from 
exploratory chest sur- 
gery. Luckily, it was a 
cancer scare that turned 
out to be nothing at all. 
Most people would take 
it easy for several weeks. 
Frazetta's answer was to 
attend the biggest 
comic con in the world. 
Tt was the first major 
con that Frazetta 


attentied auaree 20 Above left: Frank at the San Diego 


Zoo, 1995. At tight: Dave 
years, and it was unan- 


Winiewicz has tirelessly promoted 
nounced, Frank and 


Frazetta work as Fine Art and 


Ellie arrived as privare 
5 American cultural scene. Frazetta 
attendees in order to 
painted this affectionate caricature 
of "Dr, Dave” in 1994. Opposite 
page: THE BEAR. Oil on board 
16°20”. Published as the cover to 
The Oakdale Affair by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. Ace Books, 1974. 


avoid the “official” pres- 
sures of panels and 
autograph sessions. 

The rumors of 
Frazetta’s presence sent 
shockwaves throughout the immense hall. So 
much for Frank's thoughts about a quiet, leisurely 
stroll through the aisles! Frank was immediately 


est watercolors. Bill Stout made sure his son met Frank and 
got his autograph. The Hildebrandt Brothers bowed upon 
meeting Frank. Other artists and pros flocked around Frank: 
Joe Jusko (who bought a great pencil of a cat from Ellie), 
Julie Bell (who spoke extensively with Frank in Dave Stevens 


booth), Glenn Danzig (who got Frank to do a spirited auto- 
graph signing at his Verotik booths), Simon 
Bisley (who attended a high-energy dinner 
with Frank and Ellie; they were fascinated by 
Simon’s distinctive humor and character), 
Clayburn Moore, Chris Achilleos (who said 
“such life, such life; he is the maestro”.), 
Mark Schultz, Sergio Aragones, and many 
more. Upon seeing and meeting Frazetta for 
the first time, Boris Vallejo said: “You are the 


Photograph by & © Ds 


ultimate master; there will 
never be another greater 
than you.” Kind and gra- 
cious words, indeed—a 
real touch of class on the 
part of Boris. 

Frank bypassed an 
offer to dine “on the 
house” by the owners of 
the local Planet Hollywood 
restaurant in order to 
spend time with more fans. 
Members of the creative 
team from Jurassic Park 
showed Frank their sketch- 
books in his hotel room. 


‘orded the status of visiting superstar celebrity. 
him, be near him. His pres 
ons appeared. People would walk-up 
to Frank and start to tremble and shake; one young girl 


Everyone wanted to s 


nce was 


electric, Curious r 


started to cry in such an extreme fashion that she almost col- 
lapsed. Many people simply wanted to shake Frank’s hand 
and say “thank you”. Most people did not realize how deeply 
Frazetta had affected their lives, how intimately they had 
been touched by the magic power of his art. The brutal 
shock of seeing Frank in person unleashed torrents of honest 
emotion. Frank was quite moved by all the adulation, awe, 
and respect. 

Even the professionals got excited: Dave Stevens ran 
to the hallway to call his parents and let them know that he'd 
met Frank. Mike Kaluta made sure he showed Frank his lat- 


Frank was constantly bom- 
barded with sketchbooks and autograph requests. These 
reflections literally scratch the surface of an intense 4-day 
period. 


One more story: Frank, Ellie, and I went to the 
world-famous San Diego Zoo early one morning. It was a 
cold, dreary, and misty day. In almost mystical fashion, the 
animals awoke from their morning slumber as Frazetta 
walked by. The big cats roared; the monkeys screamed. The 
kings of the jungle paying tribute to one of their own? The 


memory is vivid, unsettling, and strange. Frazetta is a most 


unusual man, a force of nature, a genuine living American 
treasure. i 


The author of numerous articles and essays, David Winiewicz is the recognized 
Frazetta authority and enthusiastic proponent of Frank’ place in art history. 


ra Ge E. 


“ An illustration for Tarzan and the Castaways by Edgar Rice Burroughs. Canaveral Press, 
ink on paper, approximately 8°10", 1964. 


OPpostTE 
A drawing for an unreleased edition of At the Earth's Core by Edgar Rice Burroughs. Ink on paper, 
‘approximately 9°x12”, 1964. Courtesy of the Dr. David Winiewicz collection. 
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RUSS COCURANS COMIC ART AUCTION 


RUSS COCHRAN 


Former college professor and EC Comics scholar Russ Cochran deserves special recognition for several 
reasons. His over-sized, superbly reproduced reprints of Frazetta’s 1950s romance comics and the first issue of 
Thunida sparked a reevaluation and renewed appreciation for Frank's brush and ink work, while his sale catalogs 
and auctions of original art (starting with Graphic Gallery in 1973) provided collectors with an opportnity to 
purchase Frazetta sketches, drawings, and paintings. He was also one of the first (and few) to call attention to 
infringements on Frank’s copyrights by unscrupulous fan publishers. 


AROVE: 
Franks logo for Russ Cochran's publishing company in the 1970s, the two Frazetta reprint volumes, and one of Cochran's original art catalogs. 
oppostTE: 

Portrait of Russ Cochran, previously unpublished. Oil on board, 16°20", 1985. 


Film producer Dino De Laurentiis actively tried to persuade Frazetta to work for him throughout the 
1970s. Though he turned down the poster commission for the remake of King Kong, Frank finally relented and 
agreed to provide a painting for Orca starring Richard Harris, Charlotte Rampling, and Bo Derek. “It was always 
real strange with Dino,” Frazetta says. “He was always very friendly, very polite. He'd chase aftet me and try to 
get me to do art, but then always turned a deaf ear to my suggestions. I was pretty pleased with the concept I 


delivered for his whale movie, but he immediately wanted something completely different. Either you want me 


you don't, pal, so | walked.” As with King Kong, John Berkey was commissioned to paint the movie poster. De 
Laurentiis wound up being sued by the producers of Jaws and though the case was eventually settled virtually 
everyone involved with the production of Orca was bogged down in a nightmare of litigation for several years. 


Conceptual film poster art far Orca: Killer Whale. Oil on masonite, approximately 20x16 


AFRICAN ELEPHAD 


An unused film poster for the documentary The African Elephant. National Ge on masonite, approximately 20 


ABOVE: 


TERROR IN THE MIST 
Personal work. Watercolor on paper. approximately 5°x4”, cirea 1959. 


OPPOSITE: 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX 


Cover to Orn by Piers Anthony. Science Fiction Book Club, oil on masonite, 18"x23", 1970. 


c worlds,” Frank says. “I could get lost in the art of Burian. Now 
d Animal Planet and the Discovery Channel I wish all of that 

. My paintings of dinosaurs are based on what scientists knew 
Il, but if I was doing them today my T-Rex would 


“{ always loved dinosaurs and prehistori 
after watching all the documentaries on A&E an 
information had been known when I was younge! 
at the time I was creating them. I guess they hold up pretty we! 
be a lightning-fast killing machine.” 
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ABOVE 
FLYING ALLIGATOR 


Originally created as an advertisement for a rollercoaster for an unidentified Nashville amusement park. Oil on board, 14°x16", 1983. 


OPPOSITE 


THE AMALI LEGEND 


An illustration for an article on legendary creatures in Animal Kingdom, a publication of the NY Zoological Society. Oil on board, 16”x20", 1980. 


S LAGENFACY HAZE E 


by Kenneth Smith 


Above: “Ship in Port”, a painting by Frank Brangwyn [1867-1956] circa 1905 


Opposite page: TORMENT, 1975. Oil on board, 16”x20". Originally created as a promotion for the Mystery Guild. First color reproduction. 


In his.nf6st prolific days Frank was famous for des- 
perado-wogi: at the very last minute he would pull an all- 
nighter, flashing out a book or magazine cover as they say 
alla prima, all at one sitting. Cobalt dryers were a very good 
friend of his, although not always totally effective 

He told me once about delivering a still-wet canvas- 
board to one art director who knew how to take care of the 
tacky surface—he would prop the painting outside his 
Manhattan office window and let the sun and wind bake it 
dry. Meanwhile a week passed before he remembered there 
was something about a cover of Frank’... Fortunately the 
painting hadn't been blown five streets away, but it was 
speckled with pigeon-lime, lint and ash. Today Frank’s work 
commands a little more respect. 

Frank has always been a delight to talk with, an 
articulate connoisseur of what works, what produces the bet- 
intuitive and bold but its forms and 
elements have been incisively reasoned and fitted together. 


ter effect. His art look: 


He sees with a master’s eye: very judicious, intimately 


involved with the force-field of a painting, but lik 


all artists 
he also has in him a child’s wonder about the way other peo- 
ple’s imagination and techniques work. I recalla visit he 
made to an exhibit at the Society of Illustrators once, when 
Sanford Kossin's paintings just amazed him. And how 
delighted he was at trading me a Pogany book for one of 


rank Brangwyn’s excellent collections. I thought at the time 
how alien Brangwyn's almost tropical colors and Van Gogh- 


like eddies of brush stroke 


were to the way Frazetta worked: 
what a fabulous chemistry in those differences. 

Frank’s work has always been dynamic and subtle, 
rich and often classical. The power-of his imagination has 
won him an empire of his own within the universe of fan- 


tasy. His style remains a perfect signature of the man. 


Is hi 


ABOVE 
A promotional painting for the Science Fiction Book Club. Oil on board, 21°16", circa 1970. 


OPPOSITE: 


DOWNWARD TO THE EARTH 


The painting on the facing page might seem atypical for Frazetta, but he’s the first to say that it is 1 


characterisitic. “This is very soupy, abstract to the point of barely being there,” Frank observes. “But the bold- 


ness of the color and the looser technique actually stops you faster than if I had gone in and carefully rendered 


everything in minute detail.” The Society of Illustrators presented Frazetta with their Award of Excellence for 
this cover, one of two he was to receive from the organization. 


Cover to Downward to the Earth by Robert Silverberg. Science Fiction Book Club, oil on masonite, approximately 16°x20", 1970. 


Above 
An Attack on a Galleon”, a painting by 
Howard Pyle [1835-1911] from 1905 


At right. 
Frazetta’s rough for Into the Aether, 1974 


Watercolor on paper, 4x5 


THE GALLEON 


“This is the one my critics trot out when they want to try and prove I’m not so hot,” Frank says with a 


laugh and a wink. “When I got the printed cover back I realized I had unconsciously painted a homage to 


Howard Pyle. I love Pyle! It’s not anything like ‘Attack on a Galleon’, but the influence and my knowledge of 
Pyle’s work is evident if you know what to look for. I was pretty amused and said as much to,a fan. All of a sud- 


den this guy is telling people, ‘Frazetta’s a fake! He copies Howard Pyle!’ This same guy had sat in my studio and 


watched me create a painting from start to finish with nothing in front of me but a blank piece of masonite and 
a cup of coffee, and then he started that rumor. Yesh! What can you do?” 


OPPOSITE 
Cover to Into the Acther by Richard Lupoff. Dell Books, oil on board, 15"x2: 


"1974. 


BIRDMAN 


Throughout the 1970s and into the early "80s Frazetta painted covers and drew interior illustrations for 
a variety of books published by Doubleday’s Science Fiction Book Club. He also created numerous advertise- 
ments and promotional items for their Mystery and Western Book Clubs as well. “I had been toying with the 


Frank says. “Of course, I had done Westerns for the comics, Ghost Rider, White 


idea of getting into Western art,” 
Indian, that stuff you know. Painting the Westerns for the book club gave me a chance to get my feet wet, but I 


began to feel pretty quickly that I didn't have a lot to contribute. I had some ideas about a painting of a buffalo 


hunt and I’m sure it would’ve been completely different from what any of the other guys Were doing, but my 


heart wasn't in it. I like at least a little fantasy.” 


ABOVE 


An advertising drawing for the Science Fiction Book Club. Ink on paper, approximately 9°x12", 1970. 


‘OPPOSITE 
“Birdman”, a promotional painting for the Science Fiction Book Club. Oil on board, 12"x16", 1972. 


ABOVE 
WINTER OF THE COUP 
Originally created as a promotion for Winter of the Coup by Carter Travis Young. Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club, 
oil on board, 14°x16", 1973. 


opPostTE 
BUCKING BRONCHO 
Originally created as a promotion for The True Memoirs of Charley Blankenship by Benjamin Capp. Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club, 
oil on board, 14°21", 1972. 


ABOVE: 


TRIALS OF JUDAS WILEY 
Originally created as a promotion for Trials of Judas Wiley by Lewis Patton. Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club, oil on board, 12x16", 1972. 


OPppostTE: 


MADAME DERRINGER 
Originally created as a promotion for Legend of Baby Doe by John Burke. Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club, oil on board, 14°x19", 1974. 
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ABOVE 
SNAKE BIT 

Originally created as a promotion for the Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club. 

Not used. Oil on board, 14°x16", 1972. 


AT LEFT 


A rough for “Snake Bit. Ink on paper, 5°x7”. 


OPPOSITE 
THE BRAVE 
Originally created as a promotion for Summer of the Drums by Theodore V. Olson. 
Spurs: The Western Writers of America Book Club, 
oil on board, 18°20", 1973. 
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SOUND 


azetta explains, “and the direction they 


«! But my whole career is based 
d sonufagun if i 


anese stereo company,” F 
d of direction was tha’ 
y head and came up with this—an 
another example of how I usu 
[hit it right off the bat with the 


iginally created for a Jap: 
d. Paint sound! What the hell kin 
t been done before, so | scratched m: 
But this is just 
actually do it. 


“This was or! 


gave me was “Paint soun 
on visualizing what hasn’ 

doesn't work! They were pretty excited about it, too. ally don’t 
know what I'm going to do or how it’s going to turn out until I 


thumbnail and didn’t look bac! 


ABOVE 


“Sound”, Watercolor on paper, approximately 3°x6" 1979. 


The preliminary rough 10 
Prost 


sertisement for an unidentified electronics compan, 


23”, 1979. 


“Sound”. An adv y. Oil on masonite, 15° 


SHOCK No._¢ 
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ABOVE 


CAME THE DAWN 
A pair of previously unpublished drawings intended for EC's Shock Ulustrated “picto-fiction" magazine, When publisher William Gaines cancelled the line and 
gave Frazetta the option of finishing the job, getting paid, and giving up the originals, Frank opted to leave the assignment unfinished and keep his art. 


OPPOSITE 


TEMPTATION 
A personal work. Previously unpublished, oil on board, 9°13", 1987. 


“T obviously like to 
paint a woman who 
has a little meat on 
her bones—not like 
Roy [Krenkel], for 
God’s sake, who 
thought two hun- 
dred pounds was 
petite! In real life I 
like slender shapely 
women, but I found 
that when I was 
interpreting them on 
canvas or paper it 
just doesn’t read. I 
have to exaggerate in 
order to match my 
imagination. For me, 
for my style, if I 
draw a slim woman, 
it doesn’t seem right, 
it doesn’t create the 
Frazetta effect ’'m 
always shooting for, 
Ie’s missing the 
strength, the move- 
ment, the dimen- 
sions. Look at those 
great gals Bob 
McGinnis paints: 
they’re long and lean 
and just as exagger- 
ated as mine are. If 
he was trying to 
paint a Frazetta 
woman it wouldn’t 
feel right, just like 
my trying to paint a 
McGinnis girl 
wouldn’t work. An 
artist has to be true 
to his own vision— 
wherever it takes 
him—if he wants to 
create anything that 
lasts.” 


ABOVE: 


PEEK-A-BOO 
Personal work. Watercolor on board, approximately 10°x14", circa 1970. 


As mentioned earlier, Frank routinely presented Ellie with gifts of watercolors throughout their marriage. 
Kitchen Sink Press published a collection of these gem-like paintings under the title of The Pillow Book in 1994. 


‘OPPOSITE: 


BY DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT 
Personal work, previously unpublished. Watercolor on board, circa 16°20", 1963. 


This luminous watercolor hangs at the top of the stairs in the Frazetta family home. A personal favorite 
of Ellie's, she was gracious enough to allow us to remove it from it’s frame and include it in this collection. 


ABOVE: 
TOP OF THE MORNING 
Personal work, Watercolor on board, circa approximately 10x14", 1972. 


‘opposrre: 
THE MUSE 
Personal work. Oil on board, circa 14”x18". Previously unpublished, 1978. 


“I could probably sit around and paint fannies all day,” Frazetta laughs. “Talk about simple shapes! It’s so 
dumb. Two very simplistic curves, but fascinating as hell. It’s more than that. It’s the way the rest of the anatomy 
ties into that area—incredible beauty. A woman came up to me at the San Diego Comic Con and said, ‘Frank, 
when you paint an ass it’s like, whumf’ And she made a fist. I thought that was pretty nice.” 


FOLLOWING SPREAD: 
A selection of life drawings from Frazeeta’s personal sketchbooks. Various sizes, pencil on paper. 
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DANCER FROM ATLANTIS 


are theatrical, melodramatic, even 
but no real honest-to-god 
n of a particular 


Frazetta says. “The paintings 
menace, a lot of movement, 
a very emotional interpretatior 


“My artwork doesn’t say an awful lot, 
autiful. There are contrasts, the 
? Nothing more than 


corny—but still be 
age. What do they really represent 


heavy m 


concept. 
ABOVE 


tion Book Club, oil on masonite, 


Poul Anderson. Science Fict approximately 16x20", 1971. 


Cover to Dancer From Atlantis by 
OPPOSITE 


The revised painting as it exists today. Previously unpublished. 
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ABOVE 


A watercolor rough used as advance promotion for the film Luana. Approximately 8°10", 1973 


OPPOSITE 
AROS 

“{ don’t have a solid image in my head, just 
clearly, but they're usually real basic. 
. Perhaps there's a 


“Most of the time when I start a painting,” Frank reveals, 
ing to do. Sometimes I see the images very 
here—that it’s warm or cold, that it’s frightening or eer 
d works on this, my hand will draw almost unconciously, building 


erges sometimes surprises me as much as my audience.” 


certain feeling about what I'm g 
I don't see detail, just a certain atmosp' 
thrust to it or a circular action, As my min 
shapes and masses, no detail at all. What em 


The Serpent by Jane Gaskell. Popular Library, vil on masonite, 16°23", 


Cover to to 1968. 


ABOVE: 


PRETTY POSY 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, previously unpublished, 10"x14", 1992. 
Courtesy Albert Moy. 


OPPOSITE: 
SURELY YOU JEST 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, previously unpublished, 12x15", 1993. 


PAGE 136: 


MORNING GALLOP 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, 10x15”, 1991. 


PAGE 137: 
OPEN WIDE 
A personal work. Watercolor on paper, 1117”, 1994. 
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CONTROLLED EYROOCTTY 


by Bruce Timm 


Above: Untitled drawing, circa 1993. Pencil on paper, 15°x11”. Opposite page: SELF PORTRAIT, circa 1961. Oil on board, 12”x16”. 


I love that anecdote about Frazetta’s self-portrait. 
You know the one: Frank showing his work to various 
Manhattan art directors, being told his stuff looks too “old 
fashioned”, Frank destroying a picket fence with his bare 
hands, and then banging out that superbly savage self-por- 
trait in about an hour. 

The story illustrates two key elements of the Frazetta 
mystique, the most obvious being the sheer primal intensity 
of his work. It’s been said before, over and over, but it bears 
repeating: Frazetta’s art dives. It breathes, it moves, it surges 
with a volcanic dynamism that transcends mere matters of 
technique, or color, or composition. One might find it hard 
to believe that any man could actually tear apart a picket 
fence with just his bare hands, but looking at that self-por- 
trait, the glowering stare, the tight-lipped grimace, the short, 
harsh brush-strokes stabbed into the canvas with barely-con- 
trolled ferocity, and one is forced to believe it! 

This is where all his countless imitators inevitably 
fall short (as a card carrying-member of the Brotherhood of 
Fake Faux-zettas, I know whereof I speak): they might be 
able to mimic certain aspects of his style, but they can never 
match his spirit. 

The other key element is harder to define, and it's 
something of a paradox. See, I know what those idiot art 


directors were talking about: Frazetta’s stuff does look old- 
fashioned! Oh, not in a quaint, turn of the century Charles 
Dana Gibson-ish way (though there's a hint of that in his 
pen-and-ink work), or even a neo-classical “Michelangelo 
figures—lit by Caravaggio—with Delacroix’s palette way” 
(there’s a fair amount of that in his paintings). Rather, his art 
evokes a vastly remote, primordial world, as if he’s somehow 
managed to punch a hole in the very fabric of space/time 
itself. 

The stocky warriors and exotic, over-ripe women; 
the eons-old temples and catacombs falling to ruin; the 
impossibly lush jungles; the half-seen horrors lurking in 
thick, cloying mists—everything reeks of glamorous antiqui- 
ty. Notice the weaponry: the ornate helmets and bracelets, 
the heavy, studded belts and harnesses, those thick, wide 
blades—all well-worn leather and tarnished bronze and iron, 
gleaming dully, absolutely convincing, 

And there's the paradox: the subjects and settings are 
ancient, but the presentation is clear, vivid, brutally “mod- 
ern”. Each of those marvelous paintings is in fact a doorway 
to another world, seductive, dangerous. Old, but new. 

Timeless. + 


Bruce Timm is the Emmy Award-winning designerfproducer of the Batman, 
Batman Beyond, and forthcoming Justice League animated TV series. 
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“T was in a total 
state of rage. 
Frustration, you 
know, where I felt 
like I could have 
killed someone if 
the wrong person 
had made the mis- 
take of getting in 
my way. 

I was walking 
down the street and 
as I passed a house 
with a picket fence 
in front I reached 
out with one hand 
and snapped off 
one rung after 
another. I thought 
about it for years. I 
remember going 
back and looking 
at what I had 
done—and I don’t 
know how I did it. 
I tried many times 
afterward to break 
off one of those 
two-inch-square 
rungs and it was 
impossible. I’ve 
never had a similar 
feeling of such 
utter rage since 
that day. I looked 
in the mirror when 
I got home and 
said, ‘My God, 


look what is hap- 


pening to me. That 
is worth painting. 
I’ve got to capture 
that expression.’ 
And here it is.” 


ABOVE 
BRAK THE BARBARIAN 


Cover to Brak the Barbarian by John Jakes. Avon Books, oil on masonite, approximately 15°x18", 1968. 


OPPOSITE 
SPIDERMAN 
", 1967. 


Cover to Nightwalk by Bob Shaw. Banner Books, oil on board, 18°x23", 


“Spiderman” was one of the first posters Frazetta Prints issued and is still one of the most popular offer- 
ings in the line. “Banner was a small publisher that didn't have the greatest distribution,” Frazetta says. “Not 
we offered ‘Spiderman’ as a poster people went ape. They 


many people saw it when it first came out. But when v 
loved it, And I started getting letters from people asking about the green swirl: What was it? What did it mean? 


Was it an alien? They were reading all sorts of things into that patch of green. I didn’t have the heart to tell them 
I just thought the painting needed a little green for interest. I wasn't trying to create a mystery.” 


ABOVE 
UNTITLED 

Miscellaneous sketchbook drawings, variou 

Watercolor courtesy of David Winiewicz. 


us sizes, 1975—1980. 


OPPOSITE 


KAVIN’S WORLD 


Cover to Kavin’s World by David Mason. Lancer Books, oil on masonite, 16"x20", 1969. 


ABOVE 
UNTITLED 
swork, Pencil on paper, previously unpublished, 12°16" 1994. 


A personal 
Courtesy Mark Corey. 


OPPOSITE 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
Painting for Everway 1996 Calendar. Wisards of the Coast oil on board, 16°x20", 1995. 


ds of the Coast, was one of the last com- 


ant, Wizare 
ally added for modesty 


the popular role-playing game gi 
‘A little extra fabric was digit 


k accepted before his retirement. 
blished in the Everway™ calendar. 


This painting fo 
mercial assignments Fran 
when the painting was pu 


AWOVE 


RIVER ESCAPE 


animated film Fire and Ice. Watercolor on papers 10"x8", 1994. 


A conceptual painting for the 4 


OPPOSITE 


JAGUAR Gop I 
lrion of Jongor of Lost Land 


he 1970 Popular Library edi by Robert Moore Williams. 


Painting forthe cover of Jaguar God #1 comic, revived from the cover of 

Verotik, oil on board, 16°20", 1995. 
curtailed his creative out 
essive selection of paint 


d on the first issu 


990s, after his recovery from a thyroid condition that had greatly 
lept back into the spotlight with an impr 
an earlier paperback cover appeare 


Danzig lead vocalist Glenn Danzig. 


In the early 1 
put for nearly eight years, Frazetta energetically 
ings and drawings for a variety of clients. This reworking of 


of a fantasy comic published by former Misfits and current 
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ABOVE TOP MOVING CLOCKWISE 


Frazeeta posing over a fallen Al Williamson on a New York rooftop, circa 1952; a pen & ink self portrait; Frank and Ralph Bakshi, circa 1983, 


OPpPOSTTE 


JAGUAR GOD II 


Besides Jaguar God, which utilized characters of Frazetta’s design, Danzig also produced several issues of 
a comic based on Frank’s Death Dealer and published a popular softcover collection of new-pencil drawings, 
Illustrations Arcanum. “Hell, people thought I was dead when all this stuff began to appear all of a sudden,” 
Frazetta laughs. “My health had declined after Fire and Ice and | wasn't very visible for years. They were just cer- 
tain the paintings and the Arcanum drawings were old and were amazed to learn I had just done them. When I 
heard that Bernie Wrightson said, “Holy cow! He hasn't missed a beat!’ I was really, really flattered.” 


Painting fort he cover of Jaguar God #2 comic. Verotik, oil on board, 16"x20", 1995. 


THE LIEUTENANT 


“L enjoyed illustrating Hubbard’s stories,” Frank sa’ 


“They contained a strong sense of adventure that 


lent themselves to some good paintings. Some people asked if I had become a Scientologist because of the work 


I was doing for Bridge: naahh. And they never tried to get me to join. They were just a very good client that 


treated me fairly.” L. Ron Hubbard's apocalyptic pulp science fiction novel Final Blackout was written in the 


1950s and set in the far flung future of 19 
ABOVE 
Cover to Final Blackout by L. Ron Hubbard. Bridge Publications, oil on masonite, approximately 20x16", 1990. 


OPPOSITE 
A detail of “The Lieutenant”. Note the resemblance to the artist 


ABOVE: 
One of Frank's ttle sequence drawings for his and Ralph Bakshi's film Fire and Ice, circa 1982. 


OPPOSITE: 


THOR’S FLIGHT 


Frazetta’s forray into filmmaking with maverick animation director Ralph Bakshi was a bittersweet expe- 
rience. “I think we gave it a pretty good shot,” Frank says. “Fire and Ice is nota great film, but I think it should 
have done better than it did. Ralph wanted to base a lot of the sequences on my paintings‘and fans can spot 
‘Death Dealer’ and “Thor's Flight’ and any number of my other pieces interpreted in the movie. I'd never get 
involved with an animated film again, but if the right live-action movie came along I might consider it.” Plans 
are underway to release Fire and Ice on DVD in the near future. 


Painting forthe cover of Thongor In the City of Magicians by Lin Carter. Paperback Library, oil on board, 17°x20", 1968. 
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ABOVE 


UNTITLED 
A personal work. Pencil on paper, previously unpublished, 1995, 12°x16". 


Courtesy Mark Corey. 


oprostre 
HUNS 
A personal work, Oil on board, 1985, 17°21", 


One of the things Frazetta likes to do with visitors to his studio is take a painting from the wall and have 
them look at it upside down, on the left side, on the right. “Design and composition are the most important 
aspects to art for me,” he says. “I block in shapes then fit the drawing into those shapes, unlike some artists who 
may sit there and just draw the figure then try to build their painting around it. I design the overall background, 
foreground shapes, interesting shapes, patterns, and I do it very quickly. And when I like the shapes I just 
squeeze the character in. Because if you don’t do it that way you may end up with some very nice drawing, but 
it’s static and dull and there’s nothing going on. I try to get rythm, like music. | marvel at the great composers 


who write wonderful music. They must hear the notes in their heads and put it all together—ir's beautiful. I 
work kind of like that.” 


POR AON EK ORS We Es ie 4 


DEATH DEALER III 


“People seem to expect highly detailed art from me,” Frazetta says, “and I can paint as realistically as any 


ing. And I have. But I also like there to be a certain amount of mystery to my work. If there are 
ms unfinished it is usually deliberate: I want the audience involved and asking ques- 


of the guys wor 


parts of a painting that 


tions. I want them to use their imaginations and become a part of my work.” 


ABOVE 
Rough to “Death Dealer III”. Watercolor on paper, 4° 


OPPOSITE 


Cover to Death Dealer Il: Lords of Destreuction by James Silke, based on Frazetta’s original 


character. Tor Books, oil on masonite, 1987, approximately 1 


a (ee 


WILD RIDE 


“This is my ‘California Painting’,” Frazetta says with some amusement. “And maybe its title sums up my 


life and career. It's been a wild ride, and I wouldn't have missed it for anything.” 


TOP. 


Rough to “Wild Ride”. Watercolor on paper, approximately 64 ", 1984. 


ABOVE 


Personal work. Oil on masonite, 24°x1\ ", circa 1985. 


OPPOSITE 
A detail of “Wild Ride”. 
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Explore the 
‘Amazing World 
of Art by 


“ 
£ 


Cb ey Fe 
-_ ™ < For more oi by the Grand’ ¥ 
Master of Fantastic Act try Frazetta J (full 


color, $29.95 + $4 postage) and Frank ‘ 
Frazetta: The Living Legend (b&w, $15 + $4 postage). Both fe 
| * novincluded in any other Frazetta book. Or order our poster : 
to choose from over 100 expertly printed reproductions of Fre 
popular paintings. Visit our website, www. ftazettaartgallery.co 
‘exclusive products, original art, and information on visiting th 
Museum. 


P.0: BOX 919, MARSHALLS CREEK, 


Hole in the very fabric Of space/time itseir. Bruce Timm paras oes hacer f Baar Boron 
inning Design Prod: eyo! 


Comic book and newspaper strip artist, paperback illustrator, Fine Art painter, film producer: for over fifty years Frank Frazetta has been the 
preeminent creator of fantastic images. Honored with the Hugo, World Fantasy, and Spectrum Grandmaster Awards, Frazetta was inducted into the 
Society of Illustrators Hall of Fame in 1998. Testament is the third collection of Frank Frazetta’s art from Underwood Books and is as unique in its 
focus and selection as the bestselling Jcon and Legacy. Including all of the major oils not included in the 
MEER RO other books, Zéstament also features numerous paintings and drawings that are previously upublished as 


Bao well as art that has never been gathered in any previous Frazetta book. Along with Frank’s autobiography 
and essays covering a variety of Frazetta subjects, readers will discover heartfelt testimonials by 

Dave Stevens, Tirim, Berne Wiightson. and Dr. David Winiewicz 

that help place Frank Frazetta’s importance to the American art scene in its proper perspective. A joy for 


9°781887"424622 


Sonus onareenaoee long-time fans and those new to the fantastic art of Frank Frazetta! 
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